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did not feel equal to the task   But he also employed a special
' producer' on some later occasions l

In addition to these general tasks, there was the special
situation of the political poet. He had to keep in touch with
the most recent events, and therefore frequently added to his
text and made alterations up to the time of the performance.2
At the same time, there were particular dangers which a
political poet had to fear Young Aristophanes had a taste
of them himself, when Kleon, a year after the punishment
of Mytilene, brought him before the council on a charge of
slandering the State in the presence of allies and other
foreigners 'I do not say the State\ he therefore emphasized in
the next year. 3 A year later he attacked Kleon in the strongest
and sharpest possible terms, with Kleon himself listening, no
doubt, from the front row, for he had the right of prohedna
since his success at Pylos the year before 4 The same play, the
Knights,, introduced the Demos, led by Kleon, as an old dodder-
ing blocjkhead We are told that the Athenians would not^
tolerate the deriding and slandering of the demos, but en-
couraged caricatures of individuals The exact meaning of this
passage is much disputed and uncertain.5 At any rate, it is

1 Cf A Korte, P -W XI, 13301!   In such a case, the 'teacher of the chorus'
was mentioned in the official records (eSi8cccn<e 6 Seivoc), while the poet's name
appears in the list of the victors which served mainly literary interest

2  Cf A  Ruppel, Konzeption und Ausfuhrung der anstoph   Komodie> Diss
Giessen, 1913, passim

4 K 702, cf
5 Ps -Xen   II, 1 8   Cf E  Kalmka, Die pseudoxenophontische Schnft etc jff
K  I  Gelzer, Die Bchnft vom Staate der Athener (Hermes,, Ein&elsckr 3), 7 if,
I28f   The discussion is about the date and the nature of several 'laws' against
comedy   I cannot go into detail, but I wish to emphasize that Prof Wade-Gery
has made a suggestion which may be the decisive step towards a solution of the
intricate question, namely that Ps -Xen II, 1 8 is not speaking of a law at all, but
simply defining actual practice   It is most remarkable that nobody (the present
writer included) realized before that the words of the text are not more than a
statement about general tendencies, a statement which was contradicted (perhaps
deliberately) by the Knights   Wade-Gery's view is more convincing, because
it is more comprehensive, than the opinion expressed by Kalinka and others
(cf. the discussion by Meder, 2 iff), who take Ps -Xenophon's statement to refer
only to Kleon Js action after the performance of the Babylonians, 'em emzelner
Fall, dessen typischer Charakter zu emem allgememen Urteil zu berechtigen
schien'    Both interpretations are in full harmony with what I say about the
relations between the poet and his audience    Ps -Xenophon exemplifies once